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College and University Student Loan Programs 


S A COLLEGE EDUCATION worth financing 
wholly or partly on credit? Many college and 
university officials think so, and this view is in line 
with the recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School.! The 
Committee Report states that wide publicity of loan 
plans as a student financial resource is highly desir- 
able, and commends the contributions such pro- 
grams make in assisting students whose scholarship 
stipends cover only part of their educational costs, 
as well as helping needy, competent students who 
are ineligible for scholarship awards. It indicates 
that loan programs are valuable, too, in that they 
provide students an opportunity to assume a personal 
responsibility for their education and thus stimulate 
them to take greater advantage of their training. 
The importance of student loans as a financial aid 
was recently emphasized by the director of the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service of the College Entrance 
Examination Board: “Credit has been a tremendous 
stimulus to our industrial economy; it may be the 
salvation of our educational economy.” ? 


Office of Education Survey 


To discover the extent of financial assistance 
available to students in colleges and universities, the 


*Research Assistant, Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education. 


1 The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second 
Report to the President. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, July 
1957, p. 48-9. 

8 Rexford G. Moon, Jr., Who Should Pay the Bill?, College Board Review, 
Spring 1958, p. 23. 
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By SHIRLEY RADCLIFFE* 


Office of Education is completing a study of institu- 
tional financial aid programs. Although many 
philanthropic groups, business corporations, and 
civic groups have established programs of financial 
assistance for college students, this study does not 
include such programs; it is limited to programs 
administered and financed by institutions of higher 
education. 

The Office sent questionnaires to more than 1,850 
institutions of higher learning and received responses 
from 1,746 of them. Of this responding group, 179 
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(10.3%) reported no student aid in any form, that 
is, no programs of scholarships, graduate fellowships, 
student loans, or employment; 96 did not supply 
sufficient information to be tabulated. The remain- 
ing 1,471 institutions, however, submitted data on the 
status of their student financial aid programs during 
the academic year 1955-56. The total enrollment 
of these 1,471 colleges and universities represented 
89.4 percent of the 1955 total fall enrollment in 


institutions of higher learning in the continental - 


United States and its outlying parts. 

Of these 1,471 institutions, 767 had established 
programs of long-term student loans. A “long- 
term” loan as interpreted here provides for a period 
of 1 year or more before any payment on principal 
is required. The remaining 704 institutions had no 
long-term loan programs and are excluded from this 
study. 

The 767 institutions with long-term loan programs 
enrolled approximately 70 percent of the full-time 
undergraduate and graduate students in the institu- 
tions participating in the study. This article is 
concerned with loans to both undergraduate and 
graduate students, and no attempt has been made 
to separate the two groups. Loans to graduate and 
undergraduate students will be treated separately 
in the complete report of the study. 

Among the colleges and universities that reported 
loan funds available at the beginning of the academic 
year, 49 reported that they made no loans during 
1955-56. Their available but unborrowed funds 


te 


amounted to $538,000 or 2 percent of the institu- 
tional loan funds reported. These institutions were 
relatively small: 36 enrolled fewer than 500 full- 
time students; 12 enrolled between 500 and 999; and 
1 enrolled 1,100 students. 


Loan Funds Available in Colleges 


The reports indicated that the 767 colleges and 
universities with long-term loan programs had 
$26,557,000 available in loan funds for their under- 
graduate and graduate college students at the begin- 
ning of the academic year. Table 1 shows the total 
amount of available loan funds and the mean amount 
available per full-time student by type of institu- 
tion, publicly and privately controlled. The pro- 
fessional schools (teachers colleges, theological and 
technological schools, and other) refer to institutions 
organized independently of a university or college. 

Although the publicly controlled institutions were 
fewer in number, they enrolled 126,000 more full-time 
students thari the privately controlled institutions. 
Hence, the mean amount of loan money available to 
the average full-time student in the public or tax- 
supported institution was less than half the sum 
available to the average full-time student in the 
private institution. The contrast is even more pro- 
nounced among the different types of schools. The 
average student in the liberal arts colleges, teachers 
colleges, and junior colleges under public auspices 
had approximately one-third the amount available 


Table 1.—Amount of available long-term student loan funds and mean amount per full-time student, 1955-56 














Publicly controlled Privately controlled All institutions 
Type of institution Num- Mean | Num- Mean | Num- Mean 
ber of | Amount | amount] berof | Amount | amount] ber of Amount | amount 
institu- | available | per full-| institu- | available | per full-| institu- | available | per full- 
tions time tions time tions time 
student student student 
NG a ciratiiciiwiincnitadewstie 63 |$7, 773, 000 $16 52 |$7, 568, 000 $28 115 |$15, 341, 000 $20 
Liberal arts colleges. ......--...-.- 32 531, 000 8 343 | 5, 501, 000 23 375 | 6,032,000 20 
Independent professional schools: 
Teachers colleges_......-...-.- 93 | 1,096, 000 11 13 136, 000 29 106 | 1,232,000 11 
Technological schools.__.....-- 9 166, 000 15 15 | 2, 550, 000 109 24 | 2,716,000 78 
SR INGA in isin inc dhccnnnocelsunioieniialntnbime 35 | 341,000 34 35 341, 000 34 
Other professional schools -----_- 5 94, 000 29 30 322, 000 22 35 416, 000 23 
Jonker c0Mtgtt..o.5ccccducsscksoss 32 151, 000 9 45 328, 000 23 77 479, 000 15 
ee ee 234 | 9, 811, 000 14 533 |16, 746, 000 29 767 | 26, 557, 000 21 
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Table 2.—Amount borrowed and mean amount per student borrower, 1955-56 














Publicly controlled Privately controlled All institutions 
Type of institution Number Mean | Number Mean | Number Mean 
of in- Amount | amount] of in- Amount | amount] of in- Amount | amount 
stitu- | borrowed | per bor-| stitu- borrowed | per bor-| stitu- borrowed | per bor- 
tions rower | tions rower | tions rower 
a ee 63 |$5, 404, 000 $118 52 |$3, 902, 000 $300 115 | $9, 306, 000 $158 
Liberal arts colleges. ...........--- 32 204, 000 81 317 | 2,019, 000 205 349 | 2,223,000 179 
Independent professional schools: 
Teachers colleges. ..........-- 91 422, 000 84 12 30, 000 236 103 452, 000 88 
Technological schools__......-- 8 93, 000 60 15 877, 000 490 23 970, 000 291 
i eG Se meee Se) ae 34 190, 000 125 34 190, 000 125 
Other professional schools__..-.- q 56, 000 343 25 150, 000 394 30 206, 000 379 
Jen Csi oxccntebicvascaninee 25 41, 000 62 39 100, 000 184 64 141, 000 117 
el irsdthesochacinlintianann 224 | 6,220, 000 111 494 | 7, 268, 000 267 718 |13, 488, 000 162 
































to him as the student in the private colleges of these 
types. Particularly striking is the comparison be- 
tween the public and private technological schools. 
More than 7 times the amount of loan funds were 
available to the average full-time student attending 
a privately controlled technological college than to 
the student in a publicly controlled institution of 
this type. 


Loan Funds Borrowed by College Students 


The colleges and universities cooperating in the 
study made long-term loans totaling $13,488,000 to 
83,000 students during the academic year. The 
data submitted for undergraduate and graduate 
students indicate that 65 percent of all student 
borrowers made ioans of less than $150, and 4 percent 
of the student borrowers took loans of $550 or more. 
Table 2 summarizes the total amount of money 
borrowed and the mean amount per student borrower 
by type of institution. 

The total mean loan ($162) of the students who 
borrowed was relatively small. It represents approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the mean annual basic institu- 
tional costs (1955-56) of undergraduate tuition, 
required fees, room, and board ($906) of the schools 
participating in this study. A comparison of the 
mean loans of borrowing students in the publicly 
and privately controlled institutions reveals that for 
every dollar the average studentin a public institution 
borrowed the average student in the private college 
borrowed $2.41. 

On the whole, universities, liberal arts colleges, 
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and teachers colleges followed a similar pattern. 
The average student in the private technological 
school borrowed $8.16 for every dollar his counter- 
part in the public technological school borrowed. 
In the other professional schools (a heterogeneous 
group of institutions composed mainly of independent 
medical, art, and music schools), students in private 
and in public institutions made loans of approxi- 
mately the same amount. 

The question of why the average student in the 
privately controlled institution borrowed more than 
the one in the publicly controlled college may be 
partly answered by a study of the annual basic 
institutional costs for undergradutes (tuition, re- 
quired fees, room, and board) reported by the 
schools cooperating in this project. The mean ex- 
penditure for these items, based on responses from 
1,168 institutions, was $609 in the tax-supported 
colleges as contrasted to the mean of $1,033 in the 
private schools. Consequently, one may conclude 
that in general the basic mean cost in a private 
college was approximately 70 percent higher than 
the cost in a public college. 

What percentage of students finance their college 
education by means of institutional loans? The 
data in this study indicated that students utilized 
this financial resource only to a limited degree in 
1955-56. Table 3 shows the percentage of the 
available loan funds borrowed and the percentage 
of full-time students who borrowed from institutions. 

As the evidence has previously revealed, the 
average student loan was larger in private than in 





Table 3.—Percentage of available student loan funds borrowed and percentage of full-time students who borrowed from institutional 
loan funds, 1955-56 




















Publicly controlled Privately controlled All institutions 
Type of institution ! Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Percent of | full-time | Percent of | full-time | Percent of | full-time 
amount | students | amount | students | amount | students 
borrowed who borrowed who borrowed who 
borrowed borrowed borrowed 
oe ee ee ee Ree ee ORY Ce ere eee 69.5 9:2 51.6 4.8 60. 7 7.6 
I TER, LE OOO Ss SEE 38.4 3.8 36.7 4.2 36.9 4.1 
Independent professional schools: 
Pi So tin cnsindtivetctacaumisciebadete 38.5 4.8 22.1 2.7 36.7 4.7 
TN IRIN, 0 oindcdddnennsicksedWinibeebecds 56.0 13.7 34.4 7.6 35.7 9.6 
TRS oie cick bd scnceceeciedatsandsaghdntdencsse la sleesd 55.7 15.0 55.7 15.0 
Osher professional echools. .... 25.505 5 nce eS Src dcecoene 59.6 5.0 46. 6. 2.5 49.5 3.0 
UO CEM isicd ccs nciinccccnnttensanhabtetnnteeusnebues 27.2 3.8 30. 5 3.9 29. 4 3.9 
I ani pe a CD ee 63.4 8.0 43.4 4.7 50. 8 6.5 























1The number of institutions is reported in table 1. 


public colleges and universities; but in the public 
institutions a larger proportion of the full-time stu- 
dent body borrowed from the student loan funds. 
The publicly controlled institutions lent 63.4 percent 
of their available loan funds to 8 percent of their 
full-time students; whereas the private institutions 
lent 43.4 percent of their available money to only 
4.7 percent of their full-time students. 

Especially prominent was the variation among the 
different types of public and private institutions. 
The greatest contrast in practice was between the 
public and private technological schools. Almost 14 
percent of the full-time students in the’ public tech- 
nological schools borrowed 56 percent of available 
loan funds, as compared with 8 percent of the 
students in private technological schools who bor- 
rowed approximately 33 percent of the funds avail- 
able tothem. There was also a noticeable difference 
between the public and private universities, teachers 
colleges, and other professional schools. 

Other studies also indicate that students are find- 
ing resources other than institutional loans to 
finance their education. In the Hollis study,® 7.5 
percent (1,129) of a random sample of 15,000 under- 
graduates in 110 colleges reported that they had 
borrowed to finance their education in 1952-53. 
However, only 2 percent of this representative group 

8 Ernest V. Hollis and Associates. Costs of Attending College. Office of 


Education Bulletin 1957, No. 9; Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
p. 48-50. 
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of students borrowed from institutional loan funds, 
and the mean amount borrowed was $162. The 
study further indicates that students who attended 
private colleges borrowed more money than those 
who attended public colleges, and that the median 
income of the families of students who borrowed 
from institutional funds was higher than the median 
family income of students who borrowed from out- 
side agencies. 

Comparative findings on institutional loan pro- 
grams published in the Kiplinger report, Student 
Loans: Their Place in Student Aid,‘ indicated that 
two-thirds of the 588 institutions participating in 
the study administered a student loan program. 
The 357 institutions of higher learning that sub- 
mitted financial data on their loan programs re- 
ported $14,099,000 available for loans of which 37.6 
percent ($5,299,000) was borrowed. 


Amounts Owed by Seniors 


Another aspect of the student loan program in- 
cluded in the Office study was the total amount of 
loans owed by college seniors. The study discloses 
that the vast majority of college seniors do not 
graduate with particularly burdensome debts to the 
institution. These data were reported by 522 col- 


4 Student Loans: Their Place in Student Aid. Washington, the Kiplinger As- 
sociation, 1956, p. 13, 33. 
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leges and universities representing 54 percent ® of 
all the students who received the bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees in 1955-56. 

Of this group, the 11,387 seniors who were indebted 
to the institutional loan program constituted but 7 
percent of the graduates of these colleges. Fewer 
college seniors in the publicly controlled than in 
the privately controlled institutions had borrowed 
money. Of the tota: undergraduate and graduate 
population, however, a larger percentage made loans 
in the public than in the private institutions (table 
3). The percentage of college seniors with loans at 
‘graduation and the median amount owed is shown 
for the various types of higher institutions in table 4. 

The median amount owed to the institutional loan 
program by seniors at graduation was only $284, and 
the debt of seniors in privately controlled institu- 
tions was 63 percent more than that of seniors at- 
tending publicly controlled institutions. Examina- 
tion of the various types of schools participating in 
the study indicates that, with the exception of the 
“other professional schools,” the median debt of 
seniors in the private colleges was approximately 
twice that of the seniors in the public colleges. The 
contrast between the “other professional” public and 
private schools is singular. Of this group, the me- 
dian loan in the tax-supported institutions was $741 
more than the median loan in the privately controlled 
institutions. The reason for this deviation is that 
3 of the 4 publicly controlled institutions classified as 

5 Percentages were computed from the number of graduates in these institu- 
tions and the total number as reported in Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 


Educational Institutions: 1955-56. Office of Education Circular No. 499, Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. 


“other professional schools” were medical schools 
whose students reported substantially larger loans. 


Substantial Loan Funds Not Borrowed 


Respondents in institutions that did not use a sub- 
stantial amount of the funds available for student 
loans were asked to indicate the most important rea- 
son why this money was not loaned. For convenient 
tabulation, a “substantial” amount was defined as 
20 percent or more of the available loan funds. Rea- 
sons were reported by the student aid officers of 537 
colleges and universities. 

In general, the responses of public institutions did 
not differ markedly from private. The preference 
of students to work rather than borrow was the rea- 
son most frequently given by 49.5 percent of the 
administrators for few applications for loans. Second 
in frequency of listing (19.6 percent) was “need 
met by scholarships and fellowships.” In this group, 
25 percent of the private and 7 percent of the pubiic 
institutions reported the need for student assistance 
was met by scholarships and graduate fellowships. 

The third reason in frequency of listing why loan 
funds were not utilized (14.9 percent) was “‘no need 
for assistance”; and the fourth (8.0 percent) was 
‘insufficient applicants who met restrictions for cer- 
tain loan funds.” Ability of students to borrow from 
other sources represented 2 percent; and “other 
reasons,” 6 percent. 

In the section of the Kiplinger student loan study ° 
which dealt with the attitudes of students, 77 percent 
of the administrators are reported to believe that 


6Op. cit., p. 15. 


Table 4.—Percentage of the 11,387 college seniors with institutional loans at graduation and the median amount of the loan, 1955-56 

















Publicly controlled Privately controlled All institutions 
Type of institution Percent of | Median Percent of | Median Percent of | Median 
Number of] graduates | amount {Number of} graduates | amount |Number of{| graduates | amount 
institutions} who owed | owed |institutions| who owed | owed institutions} who owed | owed 
loans loans loans 
Io sccaicvacaesecwtan 49 6.0 $231 39 6.5 $457 88 6.2 $296 
Liberal arts colleges. ___________- 24 4.2 135 264 8.2 282 288 7.4 273 
Independent professional schools: 
Teachers colleges_......._--- 68 5.8 136 11 10.6 281 79 6.0 143 
Technological schools__--_-_-- 8 7.0 234 12 17.8 560 20 14.0 479 
icin cocnckocconskeunibesnnensasiananasins 23 10. 4 225 23 10. 4 225 
Other professional schools _-- - 4 13.4 | 1,074 20 8,2 333 24 8.9 396 
SS a 153 5.8 214 369 7.7 348 522 6. 8 284 
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scholarship grants were the first preference of stu- 
dents; 21 percent that part-time work was preferred; 
and only 2 percent that loans were preferred. 

Why students themselves are reluctant to borrow 
is not actually known since there is no indication that 
they are dissatisfied with institutional loan programs. 
For example, it is shown in Retention and With- 
drawal of College Students,’ that, among the ten 
most highly preferred college services and facilities, 
students ranked seventh the “opportunity to secure 
loans from the college.” 


In Summary 


Of the 1,746 institutions that responded to the 
Office’s questionnaire, 96 supplied information in- 
sufficient for use in the study. Of the remaining 
1,650 institutions, 179 had no student aid programs 
of any kind, 704 had no long-term loan programs, and 
767 (46.5 percent) had funds for loans not requiring 
any repayment on principal in less than 1 year. Of 
these 767 institutions, 49 made no loans in 1955-56. 

In institutions where there was money available, 
slightly over half of the available loan funds were 
borrowed in 1955-56. It is apparent, therefore, that 
a large percentage of students are utilizing other re- 
sources to finance their college careers. The study 
revealed that seniors do not leave college with over- 
whelming loan obligations to the institutions. 

Recent information indicates that many colleges 
and universities are reorganizing their student loan 
programs in order to make them more attractive. 
Some college administrators believe that as the costs 
of college attendance increase, more students will 
tap this source of financial assistance. 





Pittsburgh-Tehran Exchange Program 


Tue University oF TEHRAN, Iran, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh have concluded an agreement 
which will feature an extensive cooperative exchange 
program between the two universities. The program 
will include the exchange of faculty and students, a 
mutual interchange of knowledge gained through 
research, and a general cooperative policy that will 
bind the two schools culturally and socially as well 
as academically. 

The affiliation of the two institutions has been 
endorsed by the Department of State, and a grant 


"Robert E, Iffert, Retention and Withdrawal of College Students, Bulletin 1958, 


No. 1, Office of Education; Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, p. 
38-9. 
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has been secured from the United States Information 
Service making possible an extension of the program. 
The grant will provide for an exchange of books; the 
publication of a special edition of the Pitt News to 
be distributed at the University of Tehran as well 
as an additional publication, a periodic newsletter 
aimed at the student body at the Iranian university; 
the release of educational tape recordings; and the 


preparation of photographic and art exhibits to be 
sent to Tehran. 





Ford Foundation Fellowships 


Tue Forp Founpation has awarded, for the aca- 
demic year 1958-59, 180 fellowships for training in 
foreign area studies and international relations. 
Recipients are college seniors planning to enter gradu- 
ate school, graduate students, scholars who already 
have received doctorates, and persons of demon- 
strated ability in such fields as journalism and 
government. 

Until November 1, 1958, applications for the 1959- 
60 academic year will be accepted from the same 
categories as this year, except college seniors. The 
Foundation’s address is 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 





Government Employees Training Act 


THE RECENTLY ENACTED Government Employees 
Training Act (Public Law 85-507) provides the 
first generally applicable authority for training of 
Government civilian employees, and it provides the 
first broad statutory recognition of training as a 
function of personnel management. It removes all 
doubt about the legality and the desirability of in- 
service training and not only permits but directs 
agencies to establish intra-agency, interagency, and 
outservice training programs to the extent required 
to meet their needs. 

Under the act, a Federal agency may send em- 
ployees to non-Federal facilities for needed training, 
if such training is not reasonably available within its 
own or nearby Federal facilities. This means that 
agencies may send employees at Government expense 
to courses offered by universities, manufacturers, 
professional associations, and other non-Federal 
facilities. 
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Executive Development Programs 


In Collegiate Schools of Business 


HE FIRST ARTICLE in this series (Higher 

Education, May 1958) reviewed the rapid 
growth of business administration as an area of 
concentration in higher education and described 
briefly a representative group of executive develop- 
ment programs being conducted by collegiate schools 
of business throughout the Nation. During the 
intervening period the writer has had the opportunity 
to study a number of additional executive develop- 
ment programs and to observe some of them in 
operation. 

The resulting observations and experiences tend 
to confirm the writer’s original tentative judgments 
concerning executive development programs, namely, 
that they constitute a significant and highly promis- 
ing new departure in the field of occupationally 
oriented adult or continuing education for mature 
executives. A more detailed review must await 
more comprehensive analysis and comparison. In 
the meantime, however, some additional descrip- 
tions of programs currently in operation may be 
of value. It is hoped also that the bibliographical 
notes included will be useful to those interested in 
pursuing the subject further at this time. 

As in the earlier article, twelve representative 
programs have been selected for description. It 
should be emphasized, however, that neither inclu- 
sion nor exclusion of a description of any particular 
program in either article, or any subsequent articles 
should be interpreted as implying superiority or 
inferiority of any program in relation to any others. 
The inclusion of any particular description has been 
governed in each instance by considerations of 
representativeness, availability of current informa- 
tion, and limitations of space, and nothing further 
is implied or intended. Programs not described in 
these two articles can be included in subsequent 
articles, provided only that the basic informational 
materials are made available. More specifically, 
the writer would appreciate being advised of any 
executive development programs not mentioned to 


*Specialist in Business and Public Administration, Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Education. 
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By WARD STEWART* 


date, or of any changes in those mentioned, so that 
the informational service being provided <-n be 
maintained on as nearly a current basis as poss. |vic. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


At Carnegie Tech, executive development takes 
the form of the “Program for Executives,” a 9-week 
Program that finished its fifth session in May 1958. 
Planning for the sixth session, to begin in March, 
1959, is currently under way. 

The Program for Executives is offered by Car- 
negie’s Graduate School of Industrial Administration 
for “men who occupy, or are being prepared for 
early advancement to, senior management positions.” 
Participation is limited to 30 executives, selected to 
insure broad representation of a variety of individual 
business backgrounds, types of industries, sizes of 
companies, and geographic areas. Most of the partic- 
ipants range in age from 40 to 45 years, with from 
10 to 25 years of business experience. During the 
5 sessions to date some sixty different organizations 
from 22 States and 10 foreign countries have been 
represented in the program. The men are selected 
on the basis of company nomination, and the com- 
panies typically pay regular salaries and expenses 
throughout the program. Speakers and discussion 
leaders are drawn from the senior faculty of the 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration, sup- 
plemented from time to time by others from the 
ranks of business, labor, and government. 

The content of the program is viewed as an inte- 
grated whole, rather than a collection of specialized 
courses. It includes the following six major areas: 
Business policy, human relations in organizations, 
labor and management problems, financial controls, 
business in the American economy, and new ideas 
and techniques. The formal! sessions are scheduled 
regularly 6 days a week and are supplemented by a 
series of dinner sessions and informal discussions. 

Living accommodations for the group as a whole 
are arranged through a nearby hotel, and the athletic 
and recreational facilities of Carnegie Tech are avail- 
able to all. Since much of the value of the program 
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has been found to come from the informal associa- 
tions and discussions during the off-hours, the partici- 
pants are not permitted to bring their families. 


Cornell University 


The Executive Development Program sponsored 
by the Graduate School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration at Cornell University is a 6-week, off- 
the-job, live-in, course of study in “the kind of work 
executives do, how they do it, and the environment 
of modern management.” ‘The sixth annual session 
was conducted from July 7 to August 15, 1958, and 
planning for the 1959 program is now in process. 

Reflecting the combined interest of the Graduate 
School in public administration as well as business 
administration, the program has consistently at- 
tracted executives both from private enterprise and 
from government agencies. Of the 52 selected partici- 
pants in the 1958 program, 8 came from the Federal 
service, including 3 each from the Departments of 
the Navy and the Air Force and 2 from the Depart- 
ment of State. In keeping with the theme of the 
program, “An Approach to Top Management Re- 
sponsibility,” enrollment is confined to men to whom 
each company or government agency looks for future 
leadership. The participants usually range in age 
from 35 to 50 years (averaging 43) and make up a 
heterogeneous group with respect to geographic and 
industry distribution and administrative functions. 

The first week of the 6-week program is devoted 
to “The Administrative Process,” including the 
topics of decision making, programing, communi- 
cation, controlling, and reappraisal as the essential 
elements. The next 3 weeks are focussed upon the 
major “Functions of Administration,” with emphasis 
upon managing human resources, formulating policy, 
and managing financial resources. The final 2 weeks 
are devoted to “The Dimensions of Administration,” 
involving an exploration of the expanding sphere of 
management responsibilities, the economic and legal 
environment, relationships between government and 
business, and the role of administration in a mixed 
economy. The speakers and discussion leaders con- 
sist of members of the Cornell faculty, augmented 
by leading educators from other universities and 
prominent executives from business and government. 

The physical setting for the program is the Execu- 
tive Development Center, consisting of one of the 
new men’s residential halls on the Cornell campus as 
the Residence Building, plus a nearby fraternity 
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house for eating, recreation, and general social 
activities. 

A related program at Cornell, and a particularly 
noteworthy one, is the Hospital Administrators De- 
velopment Program, which represents the applica- 
tion of executive development methods and tech- 
niques to the specialized area of hospital adminis- 
tration. This program—the first of its kind in the 
country—was conducted jointly during the summer 
of 1958 by the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration and the Sloan Institute of 
Hospital Administration, under a grant from the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. A program of on- 
going basic research in the field of management has 
also recently been launched at Cornell under a 
management development research grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 


University of Hawaii 


Executive development activities at the University 
of Hawaii carry the name ‘Advanced Management 
Program” and are patterned after the program of 
the same name at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. (See Higher Education, 
May 1958, p. 138-9). Established in 1954, this 
6-week, fully residential program is particularly 
attractive to companies and governmental agencies 
having executives stationed on the West Coast or 
in the Pacific area. Participants to date have come 
from the Hawaiian Islands, the mainland United 
States, Australia, the Philippines, New Zealand, 
Japan, and Canada. The age range is from 35 to 
58 years and the average age 45. Each group is 
limited to about 60 participants. 

The instructional staff is drawn entirely from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, and instruction is primarily by the “case 
method,” using largely the Harvard cases. The 
formal study program is divided about equally 
among four subjects: Administrative practices; busi- 
ness policy; cost and financial administration; and 
public and economic responsibilities of management. 
The course is described as ‘“‘a very intensive one 
requiring participation mornings, afternoons, and 
evenings.” Group living accommodations are pro- 
vided in Castle Hall, and the classes are held in 
Bishop Hall, both on the University of Hawaii 
campus. Social activities featuring the traditional 
hospitality of the people of the Islands are planned 
for the week-ends. 
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University of Houston 


The Southwest Executive Development Program 
was established by the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Houston in 1953 and 
completed its tenth session in March 1958. Effec- 
tive with the eleventh session—which is scheduled 
for October 13 to November 21, 1958—the program 
is under the cosponsorship of the Texas Manufac- 
turers Association. Participation is limited to 24 
executives in each session, with no specific age or 
educational requirements. 

The program is conducted twice each year (Feb- 
ruary—March and October-November) and consists 
of 6 weeks of full-time, intensive study with the 
following specific aims: 


Managerial skill: To aid each participant in developing 
a well-rounded philosophy of management and to improve 
his ability to think for himself and make important man- 
agerial decisions. 

Human relations skill: To increase the participant’s un- 
derstanding of and ability to deal with the interpersonal 
relationships of business organizations. 

Conceptual skill: To create an organization-wide view- 
point and increase the participant’s capacity to compre- 
hend and deal with the broad, complex problems of com- 
pany-wide management. 


Beginning in the fall of 1958 the program is to be 
conducted in the new Management Development 
Center of the Fred J. Heyne Building. Group living 
accommodations are provided through a nearby 
dormitory of the university. The formal sessions 
are supplemented by informal discussions, special 
guest lectures, and field trips. 


Indiana University School of Business 


The Executive Development Program at the Indi- 
ana University School of Business is characterized 
by a distinctive time schedule, which is believed by 
the school to stimulate individual self-development 
and to facilitate follow-up activities. Instead of 
scheduling the entire program in consecutive weeks, 
the Indiana program is intentionally broken into two 
3-week sessions for each class in two consecutive 
summers. ‘Thus, during each 3-week period (typi- 
cally in June of each year) there is a first-year and a 
second-year session running concurrently. A special 
Review Seminar in March of each year also provides 
an added stimulus toward continued personal de- 
velopment. 

All participants in the program study and discuss 
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a selected group of problems and issues in the general 
areas of: 
1. Managerial principles, policies, and practices 
2. Economic, social, and legal aspects of business opera- 
tions within the framework of the economy 
3. Functional operating and staff areas of production, 
marketing, finance, personnel, public relations, and 
industrial relations 
4. Personal development of the executive. 


Each yearly class is limited to 45 members, and 
the instructional staff consists of senior faculty mem- 
bers of the university, supplemented by outside 
speakers and discussion leaders. The participants 
reside in the Indiana University Campus Club, take 
their meals in the Indiana Memorial Union, and hold 
their class sessions in the School of Business. Over 
300 executives from 96 companies in 17 States and 
Canada have participated in the program from its 
establishment in 1951 to date. 


University of Michigan 


The Executive Development Program sponsored 
by the School of Business Administration at the 
University of Michigan was inaugurated in the sum- 
mer of 1954, after considerable experience with 
specialized programs for executives in certain special 
areas such as banking, health insurance, and public 
utilities. It is a 4-week, residential program which 
held its most recent sessions from June 22 to July 18, 
1958. 

The stated objective of the program is to broaden 
the understanding and appreciation of business func- 
tions, and of economic forces which influence gen- 
erally all types of industry. More specifically the 
program is designed to aid the participant through: 

Increasing his knowledge and appreciation of business 
functions and operations in fields other than his own 

Improving his ability to analyze and solve business 
problems from the viewpoint of his company as a whole 

Enlarging his understanding of the important economic 
and social forces which affect the environment in which 
the modern corporation operates 

Stimulating his continued interest in the study of the 
American economy and of business administration. 

The program is designed for men holding positions 
at or just below the general management level, with- 
out specific requirements as to age or education. 
The study program covers the major areas of ac- 
counting; business conditions; financial] administra- 
tion; economics; human relations in management; 
and marketing management. Class sessions, formal 
and informal, are held in the new School of Business 
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Administration building, and group living accommo- 
dations are arranged through a nearby dormitory. 


Northwestern University 


At Northwestern University, executive develop- 
ment activities are conducted through the Institute 
for Management, which was established by the 
Graduate School of Business Administration in 1951. 
Two 4-week sessions are held each summer, those in 
July and August, 1958, being the seventeenth and 
eighteenth respectively. 

The institute focusses its program almost entirely 
on the problems of top or general management, with 
the stated objective of aiding specialists in becoming 
generalists. It is concerned with “company per- 
spective rather than functional viewpoint, overall 
policy formulation rather than departmental interest, 
corporate relationship to community and national 
issues, and awareness of the problems and oppor- 
tunities of leadership in a free business society.” 

Instruction is not limited to any one method, but 
case discussion is dominant, with the cases ranging 
from business cycles to unionism to international 
trade to civil rights to ethics and morality. The 
instructional staff is drawn entirely from the North- 
western University faculty. Each group is limited 
to about 40 participants in the age range of roughly 
35 to 55 years. Much of the work is carried on 
through individual and task force assignments and 
reports, followed by group discussion. Classroom 
facilities are proviccd by the university and resi- 
dential facilities by the nearby North Shore Hotel. 

A special feature of the institute is an Annual Fall 
Conference, which is a 2-or-3-day “refresher” session 
held at the request of and in conjunction with the 
alumni. The institute also provides financial sup- 
port for a continuing program of research on case col- 
lection and related materials. 


Pennsylvania State University 


At Penn State, executive development takes the 
form of the Executive Management Program, which 
is a 4-week, fully residential program established by 
the College of Business Administration in 1956 and 
held twice each summer. During the summer of 
1958 the sessions were held from June 15 to July 12 
and from July 20 to August 16. The program is 
designed to provide an integrated study of essential 
areas of management, rather than a series of special- 
ized courses. 
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The subject matter of the program is organized 
around nine major topics: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


. Top management and its responsibility 
. Policy formulation 
. Organization 
. Human relations 
. Productivity and meeting competition 
. Managerial controls 
. Political, economic and social trends and problems 
. Top management integration of forces, factors, and 
functions 
9. Program of action 

Instruction is provided by faculty members of 
Penn State and other universities and by visiting 
speakers and discussion leaders from _ business, 
finance, government and industry. Sources of 
course content include lecture presentations, text- 
books, periodical readings, case studies, group dis- 
cussions, individual experience of the participants, 
and booklets distributed by faculty leaders and 
speakers. 

Participants in the program are fortunate in that 
both classroom and residential accommodations are 
provided in a single building, which supplies ample 
bedroom, study, library, dining, and conference 
facilities. ‘The university social, athletic, and recre- 
ational facilities are available to all. 


University of Pennsylvania—Wharton School 


The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at 
the University of Pennsylvania views its annual 
Executive Conference on Administrative Policies and 
Problems as one of the School’s major activities in 
professional education. The conference is a 2-week 
residental program for experienced executives to 
enable them to “eat, live, and talk together in an 
atmosphere designed to stretch their minds and 
broaden their horizons.” ‘The ninth of these sessions 
was held June 16 to June 27, 1958. 

The specific objectives of the program at the 
Wharton School are: 

To stimulate in the participants a greater awareness of 
the importance of the administrative functions and prob- 
lems of business enterprise from an overall organizational 
concept 

To engender a better appreciation and understanding of 
the economic forces that influence policy making; and 

To further an appreciation of the social obligations of 
business enterprise. 

Each conference is limited to about 35 experienced 
executives in the age range 32 to 57 years (average 
43 years). Major attention is focussed upon what 
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are viewed as the three basic functions of the execu- 
tive, namely, planning, organizing, and controlling. 
These basic functions are discussed from the stand- 
point of their application in the areas of sales, finance, 
production, and industrial relations, with particular 
emphasis upon current problems and new develop- 
ments in these areas. 

Classroom accommodations are provided through 
the Wharton School and residential facilities by 
nearby fraternity houses. 


Stanford University 


At least three different executive development 
programs are currently being conducted under the 
auspices of the Graduate School of Business at 
Stanford University. 

The Stanford Executive Development Program is 
an outgrowth of the University’s World War II 
Engineering, Science, and Management War Train- 
ing Program and was started in the summer of 1952. 
It is an 8-week, fully residential program built 
around the following objectives: 

To develop an expanded consciousness of the political, 
economic, and social influences which affect the conduct of 
business; 

To develop a top management perspective, an aptitude 
for considering problems from the viewpoint of the com- 
pany as a whole; 

To develop an acquaintance with and appreciation of 
other departmental functions, a breadth of vision beyond 
the scope of the executive’s own area of activity; 

To develop increased competence in the individual’s own 
field of specialization; and 

To develop added proficiency in the use of basic manage- 
ment techniques. 

During the first 4 weeks of the program, attention 
is centered on the areas of managerial accounting, 
statistical controls and forecasting, personal develop- 
ment, management of distribution, and personal re- 
lations. In the second 4 weeks, emphasis is shifted 
to financial management, top management, employee 
relations, legal and social relations, and business- 
government relations. 

A special feature is an optional seminar in the area 
of the humanities on each Saturday morning, dealing 
with the fields of art, literature, and music. The 
School of Business supplies classroom facilities and 
most of the faculty for the program, and residential 
accommodations are arranged through one of the 
newest men’s dormitories. 

A related, though more recently organized program 
is the Stanford Program in Executive Management, 
which has been made possible by a grant from the 
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Sloan Foundation. This is an 8-month program, 
modeled somewhat along the lines of the Sloan 
Program at MIT (see Higher Education, May 1958, 
p. 138) which is designed for younger business execu- 
tives (30 to 35 years). A unique feature is the 
combination of 12 Business Executive Fellows under 
this program with 6 Stanford Ph. D. Fellows for the 
purpose of forming seminars to discuss current and 
future management problems and issues. 

Still a third Stanford program with executive 
development characteristics is the Stanford Business 
Conference, the 17th of which was conducted by the 
Graduate School of Business July 21-24, 1958. This 
is a 3-day conference featuring addresses and panel 
discussions on current business problems by business 
executives, economists, and educators. The subject 
of the 1958 conference was “Growing Dimensions 
of Management.” 


University of Southern California 


The Business Executive Program of the Institute 
of Business Economics at the University of Southern 
California was established in 1954 and held its fifth 
session from June 23 to July 31, 1958. It is an 
intensive 6-week course of study with twofold 
objectives: First, to review and examine the entire 
administrative process in the light of modern 
management’s responsibilities; and second, to set 
forth clearly and to reappraise the principles and 
mechanics of the free enterprise system. The pro- 
gram was granted awards in 1954 and 1955 by the 
Freedoms Foundation for promoting the American 
way of life. Enrollment is limited to 30 executives 
of the age range 30 to 55 years. 

The course content of the program is concentrated 
on three broad areas: The basic economic and 
political philosophy of free enterprise; management’s 
understanding of our business system; and specific 
problem areas of management. A distinctive method 
of instruction is used in that the registrants and the 
faculty members hold group meetings together as a 
“committee of the whole.” Discussion outlines are 
tentative and used only as a guide, supplemented by 
case studies, guest speakers, and frequent informal 
get-togethers. 

All formal sessions of the program are held in a 
university seminar room, and residential facilities 
are provided by a new university dormitory. A 
selected library collection is at hand, and the univer- 
sity recreational, athletic, and social facilities are 
available to all participants. 
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University of Washington 


The Advanced Management Seminar at the 
University of Washington has been conducted 
each summer since 1952 and held its seventh annual 
session June 15 to July 25, 1958. It is a 6-week, 
full-time, residential program, “designed for men 
already carrying substantial executive respon- 
sibility and ultimately in line for more.” The age 
range represented is 29 to 56, with 35 to 40 being 
the most common. Enrollment in each seminar 
is restricted in size so as to stimulate active 
participation in class discussion. 

The program of study is organized around the 
three broadly interrelated areas of policy deter- 
mination and administration; administrative con- 
trols and profit planning; and manpower manage- 
ment. Instruction features the case method, the 
use of small working groups or committees under 
faculty guidance, and group living as an important 
factor in the learning process. Once each week a 
guided tour is conducted through the facilities of 
one of the organizations represented in the seminar. 
Following this tour of the physical plant, the group 
has the opportunity to discuss current problems and 
alternative solutions with the top management of 
the plant. 

Classroom and residential accommodations are 
supplied by the university, including comfortable 
individual rooms, a large lounge, private dining 
room, and a small library of business books and 
periodicals. Special features include a financial 
planning session and graduation exercises, to which 
the wives of the participants are invited. 
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Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 


Tue Forp Founpation has established Educationai 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc., an independent, non- 
profit organization concerned with research and ex- 
perimentation leading to improvements in school and 
college buildings and facilities. 

To finance the organization for the next 5 years, 
$4% million has been appropriated. A substantial 
portion of the organization’s grants will be for experi- 
mentation in school and college construction and 
equipment through grants to educational institutions, 
associations, and societies. The new agency will also 
serve as an information clearinghouse and will aid 
in the dissemination of research findings in the field. 
It will support several cooperating experimental 
centers that will be used as research laboratories 
and demonstrations of efficient construction and 
furnishing of educational facilities. The projects 
may be in elementary and secondary schools or col- 
leges and universities, both public and private. 

In order to be useful in the training of teachers and 
school administrators, experimental centers cooper- 
ating with the organization will be related in most 
cases to universities or other types of teacher-training 
institutions. Selected experimental projects will be 
granted research costs over and above regular con- 
struction and operational costs. 

President of Educational Facilities Laboratories is 
Harold B. Gores. Alvin C. Eurich is chairman of 
the Board of Directors. Headquarters are 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Hofstra Scientific Equipment Loans 


A CENTRAL LIBRARY Of scientific and engineering 
equipment for loan to neighboring colleges and high 
schools has been formed at Hofstra College. A 
$25,000 grant to finance the beginning of the equip- 
ment pool is part of a 3-year, $1,500,000 program by 
the Esso Foundation to improve science and engi- 
neering education throughout the United States. 
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Wisconsin's 1957 College Graduates 


ORE THAN two-thirds of Wisconsin’s 1957 

college graduates expected to move directly 
from college into jobs, and 49 percent of the men 
and 58 percent of the women had secured jobs before 
graduation. These facts were obtained from a 
survey ' of students graduating from the University 
of Wisconsin, the State colleges, and 16 privately 
controlled degree-granting colleges.2? Information 
was received from 4,876 graduates, more than 90 
percent of all graduates of Wisconsin’s 4-year col- 
leges in the spring of 1957. 


Plans of the Graduates 


About 1 out of 5 graduates was seeking a job at 
the time of graduation, and about 1 out of 7 was 
continuing his studies in graduate, law, medical, or 
theological schools. About 1 out of 7 men was 
entering military service; and about 1 out of 11 
women was planning marriage and choosing home- 
making as her career. 

Employment already secured—Of those wishing 
employment, 70 percent had secured jobs before 
graduation. There is little difference among the 
graduates of the several types of colleges in the 
success with which they had secured jobs before 
graduation. Women had been more successful 
than men because about 75 percent of the jobs 
which the women accepted were teaching positions, 
which are normally contracted for before graduation. 
The colleges which graduated high proportions of 
persons prepared for teaching showed high per- 
centages of job placement at graduation. For 
example, 7 out of 10 women and 3 out of 10 men 
who were entering employment after graduation 
from State colleges entered teaching positions. 
Eight out of 10 women graduates of the private 
colleges who entered employment took teaching 
positions. 

*Director, Office of Institutional Studies, University of Wis- 
consin. 


1 The survey was a part of Project No. 247, conducted with support from the 
U. S. Office of Education’s Cooperative Research Program. The present article 
is adapted from Dr. Little’s Research Study V (April, 1958), “What Did Wis- 
consin’s 1957 College Graduates Plan To Do Beyond College?” 

These colleges are: Alverno, Beloit, Carroll, Cardinal Stritch, Dominican, 
Edgewood, Lakewood, Lawrence, Marquette, Milton, Mount Mary, Milwaukee- 
Downer, Northland, Ripon, St. Norbet, and Milwaukee School of Engineering. 
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By J. KENNETH LITTLE* 


A study of the graduates from different courses 
at the University of Wisconsin shows some striking 
differences in the success with which they had 
secured employment before graduation. In general, 
much larger proportions of the graduates who had 
prepared in courses which have specific occupational 
objectives, particularly commerce, engineering, and 
teaching, had secured jobs before graduation from 
college. It will be shown later, however, that 
larger proportions of liberal arts majors, particularly 
in the humanities and sciences, are continuing their 
studies in graduate or professional schools. 

Employment sought—Many of the graduates re- 
ported that negotiations for positions were still under 
way at graduation. Larger proportions of liberal 
arts majors (except those in economics and science) 
than of others indicated that they were seeking jobs. 
This percentage was highest for women graduates; 
however, men who had majored in the humanities 
or other non-occupational fields had had less success 
in securing jobs at graduation than men graduates in 
other specialties. 

Education continued——Of graduates who planned 
to continue their studies in graduate, law, or theo- 
logical schools, 249 were men and 90 were women, 
or about 1 out of 5 men and 1 out of 20 women. Of 
those continuing to advanced studies, 203 had 
received scholarship or fellowship awards or appoint- 
ments to assistantships. 

Higher percentages of university graduates who 
major in the liberal arts courses continue their 
studies in graduate and professional schools than of 
graduates who major in courses with a specific occu- 
pational purpose. As previously noted, higher 
proportions of the graduates of occupationally related 
courses enter jobs immediately. 

Much higher percentages of the graduates in 
physical sciences, engineering, and agriculture re- 
ceive assistantships or fellowships than in other 
fields. This fact reflects the large research funds 
being supplied to these endeavors. Of graduates in 
these fields, 34 percent of the men and 43 percent of 
the women had been graduated with honors. And ot 
those who had been awarded fellowships or assistant- 
ships for advanced studies, 51 percent of the men 
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and 80 percent of the women had graduated with 
honors. 

The percentage of graduates who will eventually 
continue to advanced studies is considerably larger 
than these figures show. Many graduates, both 
men and women, indicated their plans to attend 
graduate school either part-time in 1958-59 or full- 


time at a later date. Many graduates entering 
military service stated this intention, and many 
graduates entering jobs in cities where graduate 
schools are located were planning to attend these 
schools part time. 
Military Service 

Approximately 1 out of 7 of men graduates in all 
colleges of the State was planning to enter military 
service soon after graduation (table 1). These were 
primarily men who had accepted commissions after 
completing training in the ROTC. Other men were 
planning to meet their military obligations before 
accepting jobs. In these decisions on military 
service, there was no pronounced difference among 
the graduates of the different schools. 
Homemaking 

Some women who had accepted positions or were 
continuing to advanced studies indicated that they 
were planning to be married soon after graduation. 
The proportion of women (10 percent) who were 
planning homemaking was drawn fairly equally 
from majors in the liberal arts, education, and home 
economics (table 1). 


Jobs of Graduates 

As noted, more than two-thirds of the graduates 
expected to move directly from college into jobs. 
Although some seniors secured jobs more promptly 





than others, more than half of them had secured jobs 
before graduation. 
Engineers 

Almost all engineering graduates had accepted 
positions before graduation. Evidence of this 
“‘sellers”’ market for engineers in spring 1957 was 
found in all schools of engineering in the State. 
Electrical and mechanical engineers were most nu- 
merous both among the graduates and among those 
placed at graduation, but all types of engineers were 
in heavy demand. Some of those who had not 
accepted positions were commissioned ROTC officers 
who were entering military service; some were con- 
tinuing their studies in graduate schools; and others 
had a number of job offers from which to choose. 

The beginning salaries of engineers were con- 
siderably higher than those of graduates from other 
courses. The median salaries commanded by the 
graduates of the different schools were as follows: 
A—$5,425; B—$5,800; C—$5,775; D—$5,800. 

Of the 359 jobs that engineers reported they had 
accepted, 44 percent were located in Wisconsin 
(table 2). The movement of graduates is either 
toward heavily populated areas or toward areas 
which contain important defense-related projects or 
other large-scale engineering developments. This 
picture of the movement of engineering graduates is 
believed to be typical of graduates of schools in the 
Midwest. The number of engineering graduates of 
schools outside Wisconsin who were employed last 
spring by Wisconsin firms is not known, but it is the 
practice of many firms to recruit employees from 
many different schools, both inside and outside the 
State. 

Of the total engineering graduates, 71 percent were 


Table 1.—Plans of 4,876 Wisconsin 1957 college graduates 
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Table 2.—Wisconsin's 1957 college graduates: Residence, location, and salaries of jobs 
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1 Average about $500 less than for men. 


residents of Wisconsin, while 29 percent came to 
Wisconsin schools from other States. 

It is not known what percentage of the nonresident 
students took jobs in Wisconsin. If it should be 
assumed that these students, or most of them, returned 
to their home States or other States to accept posi- 
tions, the percentage of Wisconsin residents who 
found jobs in other States would be considerably less 
than the 44 percent mentioned above. 


Business and Commerce 


Graduates of courses of business administration or 
commerce were alsoin demand. Of the 326 graduates 
of the State’s two major schools of business and 
commerce, 244 were in the market for jobs, and 192 
or 78.7 percent of these had found jobs before gradu- 
ation. Almost one-half of these graduates took 
accounting positions. Next in number were those 
who entered sales or marketing jobs, followed by 
those in personnel work and insurance, and for 
women, business education. 

Beginning salaries, as reported by 168 men and 
women, were also comparatively good for business 
graduates although not as high as for others. There 
was little difference in the salaries paid to the gradu- 
ates of the two schools. The median for one school 
was $4,700; the other, $4,800. Salaries of women 
graduates averaged about $500 less than men gradu- 
ates. 

Fifty-nine percent of the business or commerce 
graduates took jobs with Wisconsin firms (table 2). 
The others scattered to 14 States and the District 
of Columbia. 

Of the business and commerce graduates, 88 per- 
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cent were residents of Wisconsin upon their entrance 
to school. Illinois contributed the largest number of 
nonresident students in these courses. It is likely 
that a considerable number of the 31 graduates who 
accepted jobs in Illinois were residents of the State. 


Teachers 

Almost all colleges and universities, both public 
and private, prepare teachers for elementary and 
secondary schools. Students preparing for teaching 
outnumber those preparing for any other occupation. 
The State colleges prepared more than one-half of 
the 1957 spring graduates who were planning to 
enter teaching; the private colleges and the universi- 
ties, on the other hand, prepared a much smaller 
proportion of their graduates, both men and women, 
for this calling. Of the graduates planning to teach, 
women outnumber men almost 2 to 1. 

The great majority of graduates who entered 
teaching took positions with elementary and second- 
ary schools in Wisconsin. Much larger proportions 
of the graduates from the State colleges accepted 
jobs in Wisconsin schools than from the private col- 
leges or the universities. Almost one-half of the 
University of Wisconsin graduates who prepared for 
teaching elementary school accepted positions in 
other States—almost one-fourth of them in Cali- 
fornia. 

Graduates who were not planning to teach in 
Wisconsin or its neighboring States were tending to 
move west rather than east for their jobs. One- 
half the States listed were west of the Mississippi 
River. In addition to teachers who took positions 
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in the trans-Mississippi States which border Wis- 
consin, 41 teachers accepted jobs in the Western 
States and 21 in the Eastern States. 

Within Wisconsin, the placement of the teachers 
tended to follow the concentration of population 
toward the larger cities, and particularly toward the 
southeastern quarter of the State. Few graduates of 
schools located in the southern part of the State 
moved above the southern half of the State. Some 
who had lived in the northern half before they 
entered college returned to teaching positions near 
their home communities. In general, schools in the 
northern half of the State must find the great major- 
ity of their teachers among graduates of schools 
located in their areas. 

Salaries of graduates entering teaching averaged 
approximately $3,900. Salaries reported by students 
accepting jobs in States outside Wisconsin were some- 
what higher than salaries in Wisconsin. The be- 
ginning annual salaries of graduates entering teach- 
ing are considerably lower than those of graduates 
entering engineering and business positions; how- 
ever, if monthly salaries had been reported, the 
difference would not have been so great since the 
teachers’ salaries are normally for 9 or 10 months 
service. But inasmuch as teachers are usually 
expected to spend their summers in advancement of 
their competence and cannot always consider the 2-3 
months as an opportunity to increase their earnings, 
it is probable that their annual earnings fall short of 
those of graduates in engineering and business. 

There was little difference between the median 
salaries paid to beginning women teachers and to 
beginning men teachers. More than one-half of the 
men graduates, however, were to be paid salaries of 
$4,000 or above (table 2), while only about one- 
fourth of the women reached these salary levels. 

Of the graduates who reported their residence, 80 
percent stated that they lived in Wisconsin at the 
time they entered college. This is the percentage 
which accepted positions in Wisconsin schools. In 
general, students who prepare for teaching intend to 
teach in their home States and therefore prefer to 
attend colleges within these States, and thus to 
meet their teacher certification requirements. 


Agriculture 


Plans were reported by 81 graduates of the College 
of Agriculture (University of Wisconsin). Of these, 
31 had accepted jobs at graduation, 17 of them in 
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Wisconsin. Starting salaries ranged from $3,000 to 
$6,000. The median salary was $4,750 (table 2). 

Only 2 graduates listed farming as their occupa- 
tion; most of the positions were in agriculturally re- 
lated occupations: Of the graduates who had not 
accepted jobs at graduation, 23 were going into mili- 
tary service, 15 were entering graduate schools, and 
10 had not been placed. About 85 percent of the 
graduates were Wisconsin residents. 


Home Economics 


Of the 75 women who reported that they were 
graduates in home economics in courses other than 
teacher-education, 45 had accepted positions and 16 
had not accepted positions at graduation; 10 were 
planning marriage and homemaking as their immedi- 
ate careers, and 4 were continuing to graduate school. 
The dietitians were moving to internships in many 
States, from California to New York. About one- 
half of the jobs reported were in Wisconsin. About 


80 percent of the graduates were Wisconsin residents 
(table 2). 


Nursing 


Of the 76 women who reported that they were 
graduates of the course in nursing, 27 had been 
placed at graduation, 15 of them in Wisconsin. The 
salaries which were reported ranged from $3,000 to 
$4,900, with a median of about $4,150. About 75 
percent of these graduates were residents of Wiscon- 


sin (table 2). 


Liberal Arts 


Plans were reported by 1,302 liberal arts gradu- 
ates of the College of Letters and Science at the 
University of Wisconsin, the College of Liberal Arts 
at Marquette University, and of the following co- 
educationai liberal arts colleges: Beloit, Carroll, 
Lakeland, Lawrence, Milton, Northland, and St. 
Norbert. Graduates of these colleges who accepted 
positions as teachers have been excluded from this 
tabulation. Liberal arts graduates who prepared for 
teaching were included in the section on teachers. 

The plans of the liberal arts graduates, 943 men 
and 359 women, differ markedly from the plans of the 
groups previously reported. Smaller percentages 
were seeking positions; and larger percentages were 
continuing into graduate or professional schools. Law 
and medical schools usually require or recommend 
the completion of a liberal arts course for admission. 
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Separate analysis of the graduates of the University 
of Wisconsin shows that 50 percent of the men 
graduates in liberal arts who had secured positions 
at graduation were majors in economics or in 
journalism (economics, 40 percent; journalism, 
10 percent). 

The median starting salaries of the men who were 
liberal arts graduates compare favorably with those 
of business course graduates. The annual salaries 
of the women graduates approximate the median 
salaries of beginning women teachers. 

About one-half of the liberal arts graduates had 
accepted jobs outside the State—49 percent of the 
men and 47 percent of the women. The locations 
of the jobs were scattered from New York and 
Washington, D. C., to California and Washington, 
and from Idaho to Georgia. 

About 77 percent of the liberal arts graduates 
were residents of Wisconsin (table 2). The rest 
came from 31 other States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Schools Chosen for Advanced Studies 


Graduates who were entering advanced studies 
named 97 different schools in the United States 
and 12 in 10 foreign countries as the schools which 
they planned to attend. Two-thirds of these 
students were continuing their studies in Wisconsin 
colleges or universities. Of those who graduated 
from private colleges, 60 percent were continuing 
their studies in privately controlled institutions. 
Of those who graduated from public colleges, 80 
percent were continuing in public colleges. 





Oberlin in Salzburg 


Unpver An ExpeRIMENTAL ProGrRam adopted last 
year on a 3-year trial basis, the entire junior class 
(97 members) of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
will spend the 1958-59 academic year at the Mozart- 
eum in Salzburg, Austria. Accompanied by the 
assistant director of the Oberlin Conservatory, the 
students will take courses carrying full credit toward 
music degrees in their home institution to which 
they will return for the senior year. 

The plan is an integral part of the Oberlin 4-year 
curriculum, with complete faculty control and 
supervision. It is expected that the absence of 
the junior class will enable the conservatory to 
increase its enrollment by about 25 percent. 
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Scholarships for Graduate Study Abroad 


Competitions for more than 1,000 scholarships for 
graduate study abroad are being administered by 
the Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. The scholarships 
offer Americans international travel expenses in 
most cases and partial or complete tuition and main- 
tenance for study in 46 foreign countries during 
1959-60. The awards are provided by the U. S. 
Government under the Fulbright Act and the Inter- 
American Cultural Convention, and by various 
foreign governments and universities. 

General eligibility requirements for the awards 
are U. S. citizenship, a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, language ability sufficient to carry on 
the proposed study, and good health. A good aca- 
demic record and demonstrated capacity for inde- 
pendent study are also necessary. Preference is 
given to applicants under 35 years of age. 

Applicants will be required to submit a plan of 
proposed study which can be carried out profitably 
within the year abroad. Those who plan to take 
dependents may be asked to submit a statement on 
their financial ability to provide for them. Compe- 
titions for the 1959-60 academic year close November 
1, 1958. Requests for application forms must be 
postmarked before October 15. Completed forms 
must be submitted by November 1. 





Inter-University Committee on the 
Superior Student 


Tue InTER-UNIvERsiITY ComMiITTEE on the Superior 
Student, with offices at the University of Colorado, 
is an organization of representatives of publicly 
supported colleges and universities created to 
encourage the development of special programs for 
the superior student in American education—pro- 
grams customarily referred to as “honors” programs. 
The committee was developed as a result of a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to the University 
of Colorado Honors Program. It was established 
in June 1957, at a conference of 30 institutions of 
higher learning. The committee is being financed, 
for 2% years beginning February 1, 1958, by a 
grant of $125,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The committee operates a university honors in- 
formation service which will be used as a clearing- 
house for information on programs for the superior 
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student; issues a regular newsletter for distribution 
to tax-supported institutions of higher learning 
and to interested private institutions; explores 
methods of coordinating efforts on behalf of the 
superior student at all levels of American education; 
arranges personal visits by the director and members 
of the committee to schools seeking to establish or 
revise honors programs; and lays the groundwork, 
through such visits, for a series of conferences on the 
problems of colleges and universities in devising 
programs for the superior student. 

The first number of the newsletter was issued in 
April 1958. It is to be published monthly during the 
academic year. 





TV Results in Faculty and Classroom 
Savings at Houston 


At THE Untversity oF Houston, the lecture-dem- 
onstration content of certain large-enrollment courses 
is presented by TV. The basic subject material is 
presented in two TV lectures, and each telecast is 
repeated. Most viewing is done at home or in 
dormitories. The one required weekly class meeting 
on campus is for discussion, clarification, and rein- 
forcement of material presented i1 the TV lecture; 
at this meeting, no new material is introduced. 

By these procedures, it is believed that two-thirds 
of the additional classrooms these courses will ever 
require have been provided for. Moreover, 1 pro- 
fessor and 3 instructors can handle in 1 course an 
instructional load of 25 sections totaling some 800 
students. 

University of Houston courses using TV have had 
13,000 enrollees, principally in courses of from 200 
to 800 students, for a total of about 3 percent of 
university teaching. 





Twenty-Third Educational Conference 


UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP of the Educational] Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Education, the 
Twenty-Third Educational Conference will be held 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, October 
30-31. The theme of this year’s conference is “The 
Positive Values in the American Educational Sys- 
tem.” Further information on the conference can 
be had from the Educational Records Bureau, 21 
Audubon Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Administration of Vocational Education. Regu- 
lations for the administration of vocational educa- 
tion programs under the provisions of the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 44 p. 
25 cents. (Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, 
General Series No. 1, revised 1958.) 


Analysis of Research in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, 1955 and 1956, by Kenneth E. Brown. 
Washington, U. §. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Paper, 73 p. 25 cents. (Bulletin 1958, No. 4.) 


Analysis of Research in the Teaching of Science, 
July 1955-July 1956, by Ellsworth S. Obourn. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Paper, 55 p. 25 cents. (Bulletin 1958, No. 7.) 


Baccalaureate Degrees Conferred by American Col- 
leges in the 17th and 18th Centuries, by Walter Crosby 
Eells. Washington, 1958. Processed, 71 p. (Cir- 
cular No. 528.) 


The Beginning Teacher: A Survey of New Teachers 
in the Public Schools 1956-57, Preliminary Report, 
by Ward S. Mason and Others. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 56 p. 
40 cents. (Circular No. 510.) 


Cooperative Research Projects, Fiscal 1957, Research 
on the education of the mentally retarded and on 
other aspects of education, by Romaine P. Mackie, 
Harold M. Williams, and Alice Y. Scates, with an 
introduction by Herbert S$. Conrad. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 
63 p. 25 cents. 


Progress of Public Education in the United States 
of America, 1957-58. Summary Report of the Office 
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of Education, U. §. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, to the Twenty-first International 
Conference on Public Education, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, July 7-16, 1958, jointly sponsored by. the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization and the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 26 p. 


School Finance and School Business Management, 
by Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, and 
Edna D. Booher. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 78 p.60cents. (Misc. 
No. 29.) 


Speech Correctionists: The Competencies They Need 
for the Work They Do. A Report Based on Findings 
from the Study “Qualification and Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children,” by Romaine P. 
Mackie and Others. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 77 p. 45 cents. 
(Bulletin 1957, No. 19.) 


Education Directory 1957-58, Part I: Federal Gov- 
ernment and States, by Mabel E. Rogers. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 70 p. 
30 cents. 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1957, by 
Sidney J. Armore and Henry H. Armsby. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
Processed, 52 p. 40 cents. 


Fall 1957 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing in full-time public elementary and 
secondary day schools, by Samuel Schloss and Carol 
Joy Hobson. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958. Processed, 13 p. 15 cents. 
(Circular No. 513, revised.) 


Fundamental Education, The What, How, Where, 
and Why of It, by Ambrose Caliver, in cooperation 
with the Committee on Literacy and Fundamental 
Education of the Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A. (reprint of 1953 edition). Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 
12 p. 10 cents. 


Modern Foreign Languages in the High School: 
Proceedings of Conference, May 8-10, 1957, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Secondary School - Section. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, ed. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 166 p. 
$1. (Bulletin 1958, No. 16.) 
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National Leadership Development Conference. 
Conference Report, August 12-23, 1957, Ithaca, 
New York. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Processed, 99 p. (Circular No. 519.) 


Other Government Agencies 


A Selected Bibliography of Research and Develop- 
ment and its Impact on the Economy. Washington, 
D. C., Office of Special Studies, National Science 
Foundation, 1958. Processed, 21 p. (NSF—58—18.) 


U. S. Government Awards under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts, 1959-60. University Lecturing, 
Advanced Research, Europe, the Near East, the 
Far East, Africa. 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Conference Board of Associated 
Councils, Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 1958. Processed, 79 p. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1957 Annual Report. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 263 p. 
75 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain Direct From the Publisher. 
cated When Known 


Prices Are Indi- 


Administrative Theory in Education, Andrew W. 
Halpin, ed. Chicago 37, IIll., Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago, 1958. Paper, 188 
p. $3. 


Adult Education, by Robert A. Luke. Cambridge 
38, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co., 1958. Paper, 19 
(Vocational and Professional Monographs, 


No. 29.) 


Agriculture, by E. V. Walton and Jarrell D. Gray. 
Cambridge 38, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co., 1958. 
Paper, 32 p. $1. (Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graphs, No. 11.) 


Annual Report of the Twentieth Century Fund, 1957° 
41 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y., the Fund, 
1958. Paper, 76 p. 


The Association of Urban Universities, Forty-third 
Annual Meeting, 1957: Summary of Proceedings. 
Doris O’Brien, ed. 5972 Lanoo, Detroit 36, Mich., 
Doris O’Brien. Paper, 87 p. 


An Experience in Basic Nursing Education, by Ole 
Sand and Helen C. Belcher. 210 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. 185 p. $4.50. 
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College Ahead. A Guide for High-School Students— 
and Their Parents, by Eugene S. Wilson and Charles 
A. Bucher. 750 Third Ave., New York, N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace and Co. 1958. 168 p. $3.95. 


College-Age Population and Enrollment Estimates 
in Illinois to 1977: Report to the State of Illinois 
Higher Education Commission, by Peter P. Klassen. 
Chicago, IIl., Illinois State Building, 1956. Proc- 
essed, 46 p. Free. 


The College Entrance Examination Board, Fifty- 
sixth Annual Report, 1957. Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J., Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif., College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1958. Paper, 141 p. 
50 cents. 


The Community Education Project; San Bernardino 
Valley College, San Bernardino, California, A Four- 
year Report 1952-1956, by Eugene I. Johnson. 200 
Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, N. Y., The Fund 
for Adult Education, 1957. Paper, 77 p. 

Continuing Liberal Education. The Fund For Adult 
Education, Report for 1955-1957. 200 Bloomingdale 
Road, White Plains, N. Y., The Fund for Adult 
Education, 1958. Paper, 95 p. 

The Dairy Industry, by H. F. Judkins. Cambridge 
38, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co., 1957. Paper, 17 


p. $1. (Vocational and Professional Monographs, No. 
83.) 


A Decade in Review 1947-1957: Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Dean’s Report 1957. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Paper, 36 p. 


Division of Higher Education, Sixteenth Annual 
Report for the year ending June 30, 1957. Baton 
Rouge, State Department of Education of Louisiana, 


1957. Paper, 366 p. (Bulletin No. 854.) 


Evaluation in Basic Nursing Education, by Mary 
S. Tschudin, Helen C. Belcher, and Leo Nedelsky. 
210 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., G. P. Putman’s 
Sons, 1958. 304 p. $5.25. 


Hebrew in Colleges and Universities, A Guide to 
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Course Offerings. Judah Lapson, ed. 1776 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., Hebrew Culture Service Com- 


mittee for American High Schools and Colleges, 
1958. Paper, 195 p. $2. 


Higher Education in Transition, An American 
History: 1636-1956, by John S. Brubacher and Willis 
Rudy. New York, N. Y., Harper & Bros. 1958. 
494 p. $7.50. 


How to Estimate the Building Needs of a College or 
University: A Demonstration of Methods Developed at 
the University of Minnesota, by William T. Middle- 
brook. Minneapolis, Minn., the University of 
Minnesota Press, 1958. 169 p. $15. 


Human Resources: The Wealth of a Nation, by Eli 
Ginzberg. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y., 
Simon and Schuster, 1958. 183 p. $3.95. 
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